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ANNUAL MEETING 


Once more we are approaching the time for our Annual Meeting, and it is my 
hope that our officers and directors may this year have the privilege of welcoming 
the largest number of representatives ever attending our sessions. You have al- 
ready been advised of the date of the meeting — November twenty-second — and 
as plans progress for the various sessions you will be kept advised by a series of 
notices. 

The advisability of holding a two-day session has this year been very carefully 
considered by our Executive Committee, in view of the many very interesting matters 
which might appropriately be considered by the Association as a whole. It has been 
definitely decided, however, that with the cooperation of our members we can sat- 


isfactorily arrange our schedules for a one-day meeting. 


Because of the meetings being confined to one day, it will be necessary to hold 
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all group conferences in the morning and at the same hour, so that we particularly 
ask that each firm send a sufficient number of representatives to cover all sessions 
in which they may be interested, including “ Finance and Taxation,” “ Traffic,” and 
‘Industrial Relations.” 

Mr. James J. Storrow, who will informally address us at the luncheon session, 
is too well known to need further introduction, and the question of consolidation 
of the New England roads, on which he will speak and also answer questions, 
is perhaps the most important matter now before us. In view of the great service 
that Mr. Storrow has rendered New England and her industries there should be a 
very large gathering present to hear him. 

Surely no firm should fail to send at least one delegate, and we hope that the 
majority will send at least three or more. 
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HEALTH AND MODERN BUSINESS 


By WALTER CAMP 


Chairman of the Board of Directors of the New Haven Clock Company and Author of the 


In almost every community one sees many 
middle-aged men falling down and worshipping 
the golden image of wealth or power, and turn- 
ing their backs unceremoniously upon good 
health. The pursuit of wealth and power blinds 
them, and suddenly in 
the midst of posses- 
sions they awaken to 
find they have lost 
that most valuable 
one of all. 

Most of these men 
are too busy to take 
stock of their inven- 
tory of health, while 
annually they take 
their inventory of 
wealth and daily 
check their bank bal- 


ances. Not long ago 
the secretary and 
treasurer of the 


Woolworth company 
died at the age of 
forty-five. One may 
build great towers 
and great wealth and 
then find suddenly 
that there are no 
pockets in a shroud. 
Hundreds of men 
have no time to take thought of health until they 
find that that possession is lost. Others think that 
by orgies of exercise and play for a month once a 
year they can make up for the inroads they make 
on health in the other eleven months. Too many 
not only work too hard but play too hard when 
their playtime comes and do not realize that 
in so doing they are burning the candle at both 
ends. Nature is opposed violently to extremes, 
and her methods are those of steady, continu- 
ous growth and repair. It is the daily balance 
that satisfies her and her economy. 

There are certain very important facts apply- 
ing to this machine of the human body, which 
are only lately becoming recognized, and the 
knowledge of these has produced a revolution 
along the lines of so-called “ Physical Culture.” 
We have found out that the over-developed mus- 
cles are a mistake from either the standpoint of 
eficiency or health. Muscular strength in itself 
is acquired incidentally in the daily work and 
in what should be the daily play and special 





WALTER CAMP 


“ Daily Dozen” 


exercises for the purpose of developing large 
muscles are not only unnecessary but inadvis- 
able. We should hesitate much about encourag- 
ing exercises tending to increase abnormally the 
volume and strength of the muscles, for these 
abnormally large mus- 
cles deplete the ener- 
gy; divert an undue 
proportion of nutri- 
ment so that it is often- 
times the case that 
the other and more 
important organs are 
deprived of their 
share. This is partic- 
ularly true of the 
muscles of the arms 
and the legs, as well 
as the big pectoral 
groups. Postural ex- 
ercises should be 
added to the exercises 
derived from _ play, 
chiefly for the pur- 
pose of acquiring 
good posture, supple- 
ness of movement 
and general all 
around evenness ‘of 
development. Pay 
particular attention to 
those which bend the body sideways and 
torsion exercises, that supple and strengthen 
the trunk and the abdominal muscles and 
increase mobility of the thorax. The en- 
largement of the chest and the easy play of 
the ribs and the inter-costal muscles are of 
great importance and as the ribs are lifted the 
abdominal walls begin to function properly as 
a support for the viscera. 

The tendency of the times makes attention to 
health all the more obligatory. Not only is 
the modern pace in business and commercial 
fields rapid and exhausting but the social de- 
mands are of an unusual character: Today it 
seems to be a crime to be old. No one man or 
women can confess to age — he or she must take 
part in everything and that entails the preserva- 
tion of a physical vigor and suppleness. One 
who becomes still falls into a rut, loses touch 
with the rapid going youth of the age, is pushed 
to one side and soon forgotten. After all a 
part of happiness is to keep up with the pro- 
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cession and be one of the party. 
It is a strange thing but a fact nevertheless _ ASSOCIATION ITEMS 


that I have had occasion to prove repeatedly NEW MEMBERS 

in the past two years that bankers as a class . , 

are more eager to be fit and will take more We take pleasure in announcing that the fol- 

pains to achieve that object than will the average lowing concerns have joined the Association 

athlete. At first I could hardly believe this Since the last announcement made in the Oc- 

because in the case of the athlete it seemed that ‘Ober number of Connecticut Industry: Cli- 

the connection with success was so much closer ™X Tube Co., Mystic, paper cores and mailing 

—that fitness meant the only chance of suc- tubes; H. G. Murk & Co., Hartford, industrial 

cess — whereas with the banker it was farther brushes; Standard Equipment Co., New Haven, 

removed and more incidental. . Bat the fact foundry machinery ; Connecticut Aircraft Co., 

remains and probably can be accounted for by New Haven, lighter-than-air craft; Louis Sam- 

the greater familiarity of the banker with the ‘7: Inc., Westport, toys and specialties; 

operation of natural laws. He knows that he Fletcher-Terry Co., Forestville, glass cutting 

can not overdraw his account without immediate 4 light hardware; Jones Printing Co., Inc., 

results, He knows that if that be true in his Westport, printing and publishing; Rufus 

commercial bank that it is equally true at the Wakeman & Son, Westport, mattresses and 

Bank of Health and he therefore is punctilious cushions. 

about = account with Dame Nature. And - 

while the banker seems to be most typical of 

the class which takes care of its health I have a oe eee 

found men in other professions in which due COMPLETE PROGRAM 

regard for this factor of success is apparently OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 

firmly fixed by some similarity to the operations 

: oo se Haymes ao - ee REMEMBER THE DATE 
at it is quite as serious to have a draft on 

the Bank of Health come back marked “ no ac- ao nee ae 

count ’’ as the same process is in finance. Pro- , 

fessional men are beginning to awaken and to? COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

take pattern from the banker in this respect, and 

so too, are many of our industrial leaders — too 

few, however. 

A recent editorial in ‘‘ Connecticut Industry ” 
bearing on the strain of modern business con- 
ditions impressed me particularly at the time. 
It voiced a truth, unquestionably in the state- 
ment, “‘ Industrial executives are being sent to 
early graves or are being incapacitated — the 
victims of a vicious system, a system which does 
not admit of relaxation until exploitation is 
complete.” However, “to recognize an evil 
is to cure it,”’ and if we can but make our “‘ tired 
business man” of today realize the necessity 
of more sanely adjusting himself to meet these 
same demands, we may look forward to a 
longer rather than a shorter-lived generation . 
and one which has learned that we pass through LETTER FROM SECRETARY MELLON 
this world but once and that success is but 
ashes if health and happiness are forgotten. 





A meeting of the Committee on Finance and 
Taxation was held at the Hotel Bond, Hart- 
ford on October 23. Professor Fairchild, ad- 
visor to the committee, who has just returned 
from six months spent in Colombia on a gov- 
ernment assignment, told those present of his 
experiences. Plans were also discussed for the 
Finance and Taxation group conference at the 
Annual Meeting on November 22, details of 
which will be announced later. 

On October 24, the Trafic Committee also 
met in Hartford and prepared preliminary plans 
for the Transportation Conference at the Ah- 
nual Meeting. A large attendance is expected 
at both these conferences and also at the one 
on Industrial Relations. 


Word has been received from Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon that up to the present 
time no final conclusion has been reached con- 
cerning the proposed discontinuance of currency 
notes of the $2 denomination. 

ANSWER IT YOURSELF 
AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 
If all Association members were just like me, Asked by the American Peace Award of 342 
what kind of an Association would this Asso- Madison Avenue, New York to lend our sup- 


ciation be? — “ The Wood Box.” port in securing additional publicity for their 


ee eee 


—— 


TEER 


plan, we are pleased to give below some of 
the conditions governing the award and to send 
full details to anyone interested: 

This award will be given to the author of 
the best practicable plan by which the United 
States may cooperate with other nations to 
achieve and preserve the peace of the world. 


Qualifications of Contestants 
The contest is open to every citizen of the 
United States, by birth or naturalization. 
Plans may be submitted either by individuals 
or by organizations of every kind, national, 
state or local. 


Scope of the Plan 

The winning plan must provide a practicable 
means whereby the United States can take its 
place and do its share toward preserving world 
peace, while not making compulsory the partic- 
ipation of the United States in European wars, 
if any such are, in the future, found unprevent- 
able. 

The plan may be based upon the present 
covenant of the League of Nations or may be 
entirely apart from that instrument. 


Form of Plan 

Plans submitted should not be in the form of 
bills, resolutions, or treaties suitable for presen- 
tation to the Senate. 

The paper submitted may include not only 
the exposition of the plan, but also argument 
for it. 

A summary of not exceeding five hundred 
words must accompany every plan. 


Length 


The total number of words submitted, ex- 
clusive of the summary, must not exceed five 
thousand (5,000). 


Time Limitation 
All manuscripts must be received at the office 
of the American Peace Award by twelve o’clock 


midnight on November 15, 1923. Manuscripts 
received after that time cannot be considered. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
1920-1922 


Under the above title the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor has issued a very valuable anal- 
ysis of existing compensation laws in both coun- 
tries. Principal features of the laws of separate 
states are analyzed and the text given in an 
appendix. Copies may be procured from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics — ask for No. 332, 
or from this office. 


General George E. Keeney 


General George Edward Keeney, president 
of the Somersville Manufacturing Company and 
one of the incorporators of the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut, passed away on Oc- 


tober 4, at his home in Somersville. General 


Keeney, who was seventy-four years old, had 
attended regularly to business until he was 
stricken with pneumonia and was ill for only 
one week. 





He became treasurer and manager of the 
Somersville Manufacturing Company in 1868 
and upon the death of his father became pres- 
ident of the concern. He was also a state sen- 
ator for three terms, served in the Connecticut 
National Guard for four years, and was one of 
the Republican leaders of the state for many 
years. 

In 1910, General Keeney, together with 
Colonel George Pope, Colonel Charles M. Jar- 
vis, G. T. Brown, J. F. Alvord, F. B. Farns- 
worth, A. H. Bullard, George A. Vaughan, C. 
E. Whitney and E. Kent Hubbard, signed the 
certificate of incorporation of the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut, Incorporated, 
and called the first meeting of the organization 
on December 16 of that year. From that time 
on General Keeney was very active in Associa- 
tion affairs and served as director from Tolland 
County from IgII to 1921. 





ARGUMENTS FOR THE FINANCIAL POSSIBILITIES 


OF A NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Proponents of the trunk line system of con- 
solidation have to a large degree based their 
arguments on the conclusion reached by Mr. 
J. E. Oldham that it costs about 10 cents per 
dollar of revenue more to operate New England 
railroads than the twelve principal roads west 
of the Hudson River, included in the eastern 
The Joint New England Rail- 
road Committee in rebuttal testimony presented 
at the Boston hearings differs with this state- 
ment of cost arrived at by Mr. Oldham, and 
presents in argument the results of their investi- 
gation, to prove that this difference is excessive. 

The committee believes that the simplest 
way of analyzing the operating cost of a rail- 
road is to state, as Mr. Oldham has done, what 
it costs to produce a dollar of gross revenue. 
This cost should, however, be properly  allo- 
cated under five group headings as follows: 


rate territory. 


1. Maintenance of way and structures. 

2. Maintenance of equipment. 

3. Transportation expense. 

4. Other operating expenses, including gen- 
eral administration, solicitation, traffic, 
accounting and legal expenses, etc. 

5. Taxes, equipment rents, and joint facility 
rents. 


‘* Equipment rent ”’ consists largely of freight 
car hire, which is at the rate of $1 per day. 
‘* Joint facility rents ’’ means the rental paid by 
one carrier for track and terminal facilities 
owned by another carrier. 

To arrive at its net operating income a rail- 
road must deduct all of the above items, and, 
furthermore, must not in the opinion of the 
committee overlook the item of interest in equip- 
ment and joint facility rents, as was apparently 
done in Mr. Oldham’s analysis. 

In order to test Mr. Oldham’s conclusions, 
the committee has analyzed the operating costs 
of all New England roads and of thirty roads 
lying west of the Hudson, and in eastern rate 
territory. These latter represent 97% of the 
gross earnings of Class 1 roads in their rate 
section, and include certain coal roads which 


as a matter of fact unduly lower the total op- 
erating costs. 

For purposes of comparison the committee 
has taken three trunk line roads which have 
been suggested as a nucleus for a trunk line 
system — namely, the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania and the B & O — combined with 
the New Haven, the Boston and Maine and the 
New England system proposed in the report of 
the committee. 

For a three-year test period from June 30, 
1914 to June 30, 1917, and for the year of 
1922 the figures are as follows: 


Operating Cost per $1.00 of Revenue 


June 1914 to June 1917 1922 

Cents Cents 

New Haven* 77.01 90.14 
Boston & Maine 81.64 91.89 
Proposed New England System 77.90 90.36 
New York Central Linest 73.17 83.78 
Pennsylvania 79.15 88.64 
Baltimore & Ohio 76.43 88.18 


Total Eastern District — 30 Roads 

Excluding New England 75.17 87.26 

*In all cases statistics for New Haven include Central 
New England. 

+ New York Central Lines include New York Central, 
Boston & Albany, Michigan Central, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, Pittsburg & Lake Erie. 

Taking the three-year period first, this shows 
that the proposed New England system was 
4.7 cents higher than the New York Central; 
1.3 cents lower than the Pennsylvania; 1.5 
cents higher than the B & O; 2.7 cents higher 
than the average of the 30 lines west of the Hud- 
son. If due allowance were given for the interest 
included in the joint facility rents of the New 
Haven, which should not properly be considered 
an operating expense, and for the interest in 
the equipment rents of the New England lines 
‘the difference between the New England lines 
and the lines west of the Hudson for the three- 
year period would be not more than 2 cents.”’ 

For the year 1922 when all operating costs 
had greatly increased, the table shows the New 
England system 6.6 cents higher than the New 
York Central; 1.7 cents higher than the Penn- 
sylvania; 2.2 cents higher than the B & O, 
and 3.1 cents higher than the average of the 
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30 lines west of the Hudson. Here the com- 
mittee points out that without the effect of the 
increase in divisions which for 9 months of that 
year amounted to $5,500,000 the New Eng- 
land cost would have been 2 cents higher, or 5 
cents more than the average of lines west of 
the Hudson. Again, however, deducting a 
proper allowance for interest the rate would 
have been only 4 cents higher, and taking both 
factors into consideration would have been only 
2 cents higher. 

The committee has compiled the following 
table of operating costs grouped according to 
the five sections hitherto mentioned, which de- 
velops some interesting comparisons: 

Operating Cost per $1.00 of Revenue, Year 1922 


Proposed New Other Eastern 
England System District Lines 


Cents Cents 
Group 1 — Maintenance of Way 
and Structures 14.24 11.82 
Group 2— Maintenance of 
Equipment 20.38 25.38 
Group 3 — Transportation 43.01 39-14 
Group 4 — Other Operating 
Expenses 4:57 4-96 
Group 5 — Taxes and Rents 
Taxes 3.87 4-74 
Equipment Rents 2.65 -96 
Joint Facility Rents 1.62 24 


Uncollectible Railway 
Revenues 02 .02 





Grand Total, Expenses, Taxes 

and Rents 90.36 87.26 

Station expense, crossing protection, signal 
operation and coal bring New England transpor- 
tation expenses higher. 

The item of equipment rents has been touched 
on before and, as the report explains, partly 
represents interest and should not be considered, 
strictly speaking, as cost of operation. 

The joint facility rents, which are 1.4 cents 
higher for New England are composed chiefly 
of rental for use of New York Central termi- 
nals and represent in a large part interest also. 

Following a detailed account concerning 
sources of data, etc., from which the foregoing 
figures were drawn, the committee concludes 
with this statement : 

‘““We have seen that the cost of operation 
in New England in 1922 was 3 cents higher 
per dollar of revenue than for the roads west 





of the Hudson. A difference no greater than 
this clearly does not create the necessity for a 
separate rate district. If we take the cost of 
operation of the three big trunk lines for the 
same period, all operating in the Eastern Rate 
District upon the same basis of rates, we find 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1922 had a 
cost of operation 4.9 cents more, and the Balti- 
more:-& Ohio a cost of 4.4 cents more than 
the cost to the New York Central lines. Surely 
this difference would not justify a claim that 
the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio 
must be segregated as a separate rate district. 
As a matter of fact, even in setting up theo- 
retical consolidation systems, it will not be pos- 
sible, by any means that can be devised, to in- 
sure uniformity of operating costs even at the 
outset as between consolidated systems in the 
same rate group. 

‘“Our study shows that the higher cost of 
operation in New England is not necessarily 
and permanently a handicap. For the year 
1922 we find a higher cost of 3 cents per dollar 
of revenue. This difference amounted to about 
But this is not irremediable. Im- 
provements in operating methods, of which 
there seems to be a sound basis for expectation, 


$7,500,¢ 00. 


also the possibilities of increased divisions from 
connecting lines, and the benefits that will be 
realized from consolidation of the New Eng- 
land lines will all tend to equalize this difference. 
We see no reason to believe that the difference 
in cost will ever require a separate rate dis- 
trict with a higher basis of rates in New Eng- 
land than in the rest of the Eastern District. 

‘The Joint New England Railroad Commit- 
tee with the best expert talent available after a 
year spent in studying the situation has reached 
the conclusion that a New England system may 
be made to pay and the committee is satisfied 
that New England is ready and determined to 
undertake the task.” 


HEAR JAMES J. STORROW AT 


THE ANNUAL MEETING IN NEW 


HAVEN, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
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BUILDING TRADES SURVEY 


Through the survey of building trades con- 
ditions in Connecticut recently completed by the 
Association, a great deal of information, in ad- 
dition to actual wage figures, is made avail- 
able to our members. In the accompanying 
table, which is intended to supplement and com- 
plete the report published in the last -issue of 
Connecticut Industry, and which is constructed 
partly from the data in that report, there is 
given a figure representing the average hourly 
wage for all mechanics in sixteen Connecticut 
cities for each of the three periods covered 
by this survey. This average was weighted to 
put due emphasis on the more important crafts. 
Computations were made to indicate the ratio 
which July 1920 and July 1923 hourly rates 
bear to the average wages in July 1914, and 


also the position of building trades wages in 
July 1923 The 
last six columns contain estimates, made locally 


as compared with July 1920. 


in each of the districts surveyed, of the total 
number of building trades workers in that com- 
munity and the extent to which they are or- 
ganized; the value of building permits granted 
for 1914, 1920 and the first six months of the 
current year wherever such records were avail- 
able; and finally, an estimate of the percentage 
of construction work being done on an open 
the last, 
is taken to mean the prevail- 


shop basis. In this report, as in 
‘hourly wages ”’ 
ing rate as nearly as it could be determined for 
that place and period regardless of the estab- 


lished scale. 


BUILDING TRADES CONDITIONS IN CONNECTICUT 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 
AVERAGE WAGE 1914 1914 1920 
(in cents per hour) to to to 
1914 1920 1923 1920 1923 1923 
Bridgeport 48 93 97 94% 104 10% 
Bristol 44 90 95 105% 116% 5% 
Danbury 41 91 92 123% 126% 2% 
Derby 47. ‘100 90 115% 93% 10% 
Greenwich 54 108 120 100% 122% 1% 
Hartford 48 95 104 97% 116% 10% 
Meriden 46 94 96 102% 106% 2% 
Middletown 37 85 86 129% 133% 2% 
New Britain 45 92 93 103% 111% 2% 
New Haven 46 94 93 106% 102% 2%* 
New London 41 81 93 97% 126% 14% 
Norwalk 49 101 101 105% 105% 
Norwich 43 91 98 110% 127% 8% 
Stamford 46 99 114 115% 146% 15% 
Torrington 39 go 83 130% 111% 8%* 
Waterbury 46 99 97 118% 112% 2%o* 
Average 45 94. 97 109 % 116% 3% 
* Decrease ** First Six Months 


The highest average wage, both in 1920 and 
in 1923, is found in Greenwich. . This is to 
be expected because of its proximity to New 
York City, since the high wages in that center 
brought about by 100% union domination tend 
to draw the mechanics away from the lower 
parts of Connecticut unless contractors in those 
districts meet New York competition by a wage 
scale different from New York only to the ex- 


10 


ESTIMATES, MADE LOCALLY, O1 

Votal Kxtent Value of building permits granted Work Done 
Workers Organized 1914 1020 1923** Open Shop 
1500 =. 95%o $3,665,432 $5,295,311 $1,947,642 5% 

600 90 309,400 ‘1,421,975 326,777. 10% 

300 85% 281,989 213,678 315% 

250 Bee ee |) hema 10% 
1000 iy Wess Ole goth tees none 
5000 50% 4,052,081 20,956,766 4,650,873 50% 
900 70% 316,615 1,197,780 363,605 30% 

600 25% 169,130 372,188 221,610 75% 

goo 60% 1,371,256 2,246,106 1,575,297 50% 
5000 50% 4,380,842 5,134,343 3,885,182 50% 
800 es 526,840 439,425 10% 

800 Se DN sccecee.) TN cabaies 1,683,848 none 

400° «80090 an swe 350,925 377,977. none 
9000. «EOGTH  — awiewns 1,793,414 . 2,184,667 none 
450 S590 Sbewew 429,280 275,950 75% 
2000 95% 1,800,200 3,969,090 999,734 5% 
21,500} 70% 31% 

+ Total 

tent of the transportation differential. To a 


lesser degree this condition is brought about by 
the fact that construction in this locality is 
wholly residential and of a type in which the 
price element does not enter as a deterring 
factor; consequently even the feeble selling re- 
sistance which is met with in some other sec- 
tions and which serves to some extent as a 
check on advancing labor prices is not en- 








countered here. Stamford exhibits the greatest 
percentage of increase over 1914 rates with a 
figure in July 1923 of 146% above pre-war. In 
actual hourly wages it is second highest, com- 
ing only after Greenwich with an average hour- 
ly wage of $1.14. Middletown, while its actual 
hourly rate for July 1923 is well down the 
scale, is nev ertheless second only to Stamford 
in point of increase over 1914. In July 1923 
wages in this city stood at 140% pre-war rates. 
The high rate of advance in this city is partly 
attributable to the fact that the 1914 scale in 
Middletown was notably lower than that pre- 

vailing in other parts of the sta ite, and conse- 
an the present rate is high when rated on 
an abnormally low basing point. 


In pomentnae of increase from 1920 to 1923 
New London stands at the head of the list. To 
some extent this rapid forward movement can 
be accounted for by the fact that average hourly 
earnings in the building trades in this city in 
1920 were exceptionally low as compared with 
other cities in Connecticut. The average wage 
for all building trades mechanics in New Lon- 
don in July 1923 was 93 c. which is on a parity 
with New Britain, New Haven and Danbury. 

In four cities only does the July 1923 av- 
erage represent a decrease from July 1920, and 
in two of these the percentage of decrease is 
negligible. In Derby, where building trades 
wages took an 8% decline in this period, two 
factors combined to produce this ratio. The 
present average rate is 90 c. an hour, which is 
lower than all of the other sixteen cities save 
Torrington; and, furthermore, it seems that 
some emergency construction work in 1920 re- 
sulted in wages otherwise unwarranted and thus 
advanced the 1920 average rate to an abnormal 
figure. ‘The decrease, then, represents an ad- 
justment to more nearly normal conditions. In 
Torrington, the only other district in which an 
appreciable decline has set in from July 1920 
to the present, residential construction is nearly 
at a standstill, and this condition coupled with 
an already poor housing situation is doing much 
to impede an otherwise almost certain growth 
of industry in that locality. In the remainder 
of the sixteen cities the trend from July 1920 
to the present is upward, ranging from 2% in 
Danbury, Meriden, Middletown and New Brit- 
ain to 15% in Stamford. 

It is significant that the three cities in Con- 
necticut in which war industries were most prom- 
inent, present a high ratio of increase from the 
1920 figure, indicating that in 1920, the tran- 
sition to peace-time activities had not been fully 
accomplished. In Bridgeport, in particular, the 
cessation of war activities tended to depress 


Il 


general business and the 
long after 1920. In fact, in Bridgeport the 
rate of increase in building trades wages was 
the smallest of any of the cities surveyed — ob- 


viously a reflection of lessened industrial activity 
in that city. 


effect was felt until 


‘ihe estimates on the degree of organization 
among the workers, while they cannot be pre- 
sumed to be strictly accurate, are nevertheless 
representative pictures of the labor organization 
situation in the various communities. An exam- 
ination of the will show that the cities 
where union domination is most pronounced 
show a very marked increase over the 1920 
as Norwich, Bridgeport, Stamford and 
Greenwich. Other cities with a high degree of 
umonization show a marked increase over 1914 
rates such as Bristol with 116% increase, Dan- 
bury with 126% and New London with 126% 
‘ihe average of organization among the 
workers, which was arrived at by isolating each 
city covered and treating it as a separate unit 
in regard to the percentage of the total workers 
organized, was found to be 70%. About 30% 
of the total amount of construction work in 
the districts covered was done on an open shop 
basis. ‘This figure was arrived at by a method 
similar to that used to determine the degree of 
organization among the workers. 


table 


rates 


In studying wages in the building trades, the 
question of the number of days work which it 
is possible for the mechanics in the building 
trades to secure is a factor that must be taken 
into consideration. While accurate information 
is practically unobtainable the Monthly Labor 
Review for May 1921 contains a report on the 
record of employment of bricklayers in Phila- 
delphia in which, as the result of a very in- 
tensive drive among the workers in the building 
trades in that city, the day books or accounts 
of bricklayers were secured which show days ac- 
tually worked over a period of eleven years 
and the average was found to be t91. The 
Structural Service Bureau at Philadelphia also 
worked out a theoretical table showing the av- 
erage number of days worked in a year for 
bricklayers, and after allowing a deduction for 
rainy days, cold days and days tet on account 
of absentees and delays in work, arrived at a 
figure of 182 average possible days of work in 
the year. ‘T'wenty workers in the Slate and Tile 
Industry who kept accurate records found that 
the average days worked were 175-1/5. A re- 
port issued by the Building Tr ade Congress and 
summarized in Bloomfield’s “* Industrial Rela- 
tions ’”’ indicated that all men in the industry are 
idle for about 25% of, the time or 3 months 
each year. 





BOSTON RATES TO AND FROM 
COMMONWEALTH PIER 


The New England Trafic League has for 
some time been active in efforts to secure ap- 
plication by the New Haven Road of Boston 
rates to and from Commonwealth Pier. This 
is a matter which is of interest to many of our 
members who may have occasion to ship from 
Boston, either on coastwise or foreign lines. 

The matter has been very satisfactorily ad- 
justed and in a letter to Mr. Williams, Com- 
missioner of Public Works of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Vice-President Camp- 
bell of the New Haven Road said; 

‘The tariffs of the New Haven Company 
make the Boston rate apply to seer 
Pier on less than carload traffic, i. e., the tariffs 
which provide for a line haul over the New 
Haven, and instructions have been passed to the 
Freight Department to see that the provisions 
of the tariffs are observed, all of which I trust 
will prove satisfactory.’ 

Members who are sending freight in care of 
vessels docking at Commonwealth Pier, should 
therefore be very careful to state on their bills 
of lading that they wish their goods delivered 
at the Pier. An example of a satisfactory form 
follows: 


John Jones Steamship Company 
Commonwealth Pier 

New Haven Railroad 

Boston, Mass. 


MOTOR TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


Of interest to all members is the recent an- 
nouncement of the State Highway Department 
that while no action will be taken immediately, 
it has under consideration the possibility of fur- 
ther limiting the allowed weight of trucks using 
Connecticut highways. Under the present law 
the maximum limit on weight of trucks is 25,000 
pounds, but the highway department has au- 
thority to make further restrictions in case high- 
ways are endangered by over-loading of trucks. 

A statute recently enacted in Rhode Island 
has established a maximum weight of 20,000 
pounds for that state. On certain roads in 
that state however it has been found necessary 

limit loads to 10,000 pounds and further 
restrictions are being considered for next Spring 
when the thaws come. 

Certain weight limits for roads leading from 
Rhode Island to Connecticut have been tenta- 
tively decided upon as follows, but officials of 
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Connecticut Highway Department state that it 

is their understanding that there is a possibility 

of these being modified: 

Pounds 

Putnam Pike, Providence to Connecticut 
line 

Chopmist Hill Rd, Chepachet to Daniel- 
son Pike 

Danielson 
line 

Providence to Conn. line via Washing- 
ton, Coventry and Greene 

Danielson Pike to Conn. line route via 
Rockland and Clayville 

Old Plainville Pike, Providence to So. 
Scituate 


15,000 


15,000 
Conn. 
20,000 


Pike, 


Providence to 


20,000 


20,000 


20,000 
Providence and Woonsocket, via Men- 

don Rd. 20,000 
Providence and Woonsocket, via Far- 


num Pike 
Manville Rd. 
W oonsocket 
Woonsocket and Chepachet via 
land and Nasonville 


10,000 
Mendon Rd. to 
20,000 
Oak- 


[5,000 


from 


Chepachet and Harrisville [5,000 
Chepachet and Pascoag 15,000 
West Shore Rd., Providence to Appe- 

naug via Conimicut 15,000 


Apponaug and Quidnick via Centerville 

Nomseneck Hill Rd. — Washington to 
Westerly 

Wyoming to Usquepaugh via Richmond 
town house 

Usquepaugh to Wakefield via Kingston 
Hill 


20,000 


10,000 


10,000 


20,000 
Richmond town house to post road at 
Cross’ Mill 10,000 
Providence and Westerly via Narragan- 
sett Pier 20,000 
Tower Hill Road, Wickford to Wake- 
field 10,000 
Ten Rod Road, Wickford to Wickford 
Jct. 20,000 


Ten Rod Road, Wickford Junction west- 





erly ‘Taunton Pike 20,000 
Waterman Ave., East 
Providence Fall River 20,000 
Pawtucket to Bristol via County Road 
- Barrington 20,000 
Providence to Bristol via County Road 
- Barrington 20,000 
Nyatt Point Road — Barrington 10,000 


Warren and Fall River via Child Street 

Fall River and Newport via Tiverton 
Stone Bridge 

Sakonnet Point Road _ from 
Bridge, Tiverton, southerly 


20,000 


20,000 
Stone 
10,000 


FOREIGN TRADE 





The Association will. gladly supply information on all phases of exporting and importing to 


those members requesting it. 


Members who so desire may be placed upon our lists to secure all 


changes having to do with the regulations of specific countries in which they are interested. 


/ARE YOUR TRADE MARKS PROTECTED IN 
“ FOREIGN COUNTRIES? 


Unauthorized persons are registering trade 
marks of American firms in foreign countries 
and trade marks are being duplicated by for- 
eign concerns. Details as to the routine of reg- 
istration in any country can be secured by ap- 
plying to the Association. 


TURKEY EXEMPTS IRON PIPES FOR 
WATERWORKS FROM DUTY 


The importation of iron pipes, for water- 
works, into Turkey are exempt from duty. 
Such importations will, in addition, enjoy re- 
duced railroad freight rates. 


MEXICO REDUCES TIME LIMIT BEFORE 
SALE OF ABANDONED MERCHANDISE 


In accordance with a Mexican decree effec- 
tive September 8, merchandise on which duty 
has not been paid, may hereafter remain in the 
custom house six months, after which time it 
will be sold at public auction. 


JAPAN EXEMPTS DUTY ON IMPORTS OF 
BUILDING MATERIALS AND ON NECESSITIES 
OF LIFE 


In accordance with a recent decree of the 
Japanese Government all building materials and 
necessities of life are exempt from import duty. 
The import duty on automobiles other than 
motor trucks, but including automobile parts 
and motive machinery, has been reduced by one- 
half for the same period. This period expires 
March 31, 1924. 

ARE YOU PACKING PROPERLY? 

Let the Association assist you in the best and 
cheapest methods of packing merchandise for 
export. Many manufacturers have discovered, 
after years of exporting, that by altering their 
packing methods slightly they could save many 
dollars on freight rates and customs duties. 


MONEY ORDERS TO POLAND AND 
BULGARIA 


An announcement in the Postal Bulletin of 
October 1, calls attention to the direct exchange 
of international money orders between United 
States and the Republic of Poland, effective 
September 1, 1923, and between United States 
and Bulgaria, effective October 1, 


1923. 


MARKET IN CANADA FOR AMERICAN 
ACCESSORIES 


The Prairie Provinces in Canada are demand- 
ing aceessories made in United States. A\l- 
though the demand is somewhat small at pres- 
ent, there is an optimistic feeling that imme- 
diately after the harvesting of crops the de- 
mand will be great. 

In marketing accessories in Canada all ex- 
porters must consider the following assess- 
a duty of 30%; a sales tax of 6% of 
the duty-paid value if imported by a retailer, 


ments: 


or 334% if imported by a wholesaler or jobber. 


/ 


CONSIGNING SHIPMENTS TO THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The method of consigning goods directly to 
customers and forwarding the bill of lading and 
consular invoice to some bank in the country 
of destination to be delivered to the customer 
upon payment or acceptance of a draft attached 
thereto, is not a safe or satisfactory procedure 
in the Dominican Republic. 

The refusal of nearly all shipping companies 
to issue “to order notify ” bills of lading cov- 
ering shipments to this Republic has made it 
more complicated. It has been found under 
the present regulations that the steamship com- 
panies lose all control of the merchandise im- 
mediately upon discharging it from the vessel. 

Unless the shipper has full confidence in a 
bank or some third party in the Republic there 
seems to be no method by which merchandise 
can be forwarded to consignees of this Republic. 


ATTENTION OF RUBBER EXPORTERS 

Rubber articles sold in Denmark, must, after 
January 1, 1924, be marked with the country 
of manufacture in type of minimum height 
as follows: automobile tires, 25 mm.; motor- 
cycle tires, 20 mm.; bicycle tires, 10 mm.; soles 
and heels, 5 mm.; rubber and shoes, 5 mm.; all 
in raised type. 

Auto inner tubes must be marked with letters 
20 mm. high; gas and water hose, 10 mm.; and 
smaller articles in proportion. 





STAMFORD FIRM TAKES NEW QUARTERS 

The Rustin Engineering Company, manufac- 
turers of oil burners, because of increased bus- 
iness has moved to larger quarters in a build- 
ing owned by the Petroleum Heat and Power 
Company. 


CONNECTICUT MANUFACTURERS ON 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 

A number of prominent manufacturers have 
been selected by the National Association of 
Manufacturers to serve on its Committee on 
Platform of Industry. 
fore it the task of preparing a platform for) 


The committee has be- 


industry for submission to the major parties in 
1924, Charles 
Cheney, Cheney Brothers, South Manchester; 
W. R. Bassick, Turner and Seymour Manufac- 
D. E. 


Loewe and Co., Danbury; Charles L.. Taylor, 


The Connecticut members are: 


uring Co., Torrington; D. EF. Loewe, 


Taylor and Fenn Co., Hartford and George V 


C. Williams, Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hart- 
ford. Mr. Cheney has been selected as Gen- 
eral Chairman of the committee. 

NEW INCORPORATIONS 


Among firms newly incorporated in Connect- 
icut are: “Etna Steel and Tron Co., Southing- 
ton; Fuller-Gates Co., Hartford, electrical wir- 
ing devices; Baratz-Marr Manufacturing Co., 
New Haven, paper specialties, tags, etc.; Cap- 
itol and Carriage Co., Hartford; Indi- 
vidual Laundry Service Co., Stamford; Flagg 
and Co., West Hartford, food products; Hol- 
land Silverware Co., New Haven; Oakley Valve 
Co., Shelton; Babcock Co., Southington; Amer- 
ican Food Products Co., New Haven; Quinni- 
piac Laundry Co., New Haven; White Moun- 
tain Wet Wash Laundry, Stamford; D-Flecto 
Light Co., Danbury, headlights, shutters, de- 
flectors, etc.; Atlantic Saw Manufacturing Co., 
New Haven. 

DR. C. E. H. PHILLIPS 

Dr. Charles Edmund 
dent of the Phillips Chemical Company of Glen- 


Toy 


Henry Phillips, presi- 


brook died at his home in Glenbrook on Satur- 
day, September 29, of hyperstatic pneumonia. 


Dr. Phillips was the son of Charles Henry 
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Phillips and was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. in 
At the death of a brother, William D. 
Phillips in 1905, Dr. Phillips succeeded him 


[Se ct. 


as president of the concern and continued in 
that office until the recent sale of the organiza- 
tion to the Sterling Products Company. 
LOUNSBURY-SOULE COMPANY TO EXPAND 


The Lounsbury-Soule Company of Stamford, 
manufacturers of the Dr. Kahler shoes and 
operators of retail stores in the larger cities 
are planning to open fifty new stores in other 
centers. 

HARTFORD COST ACCOUNTANTS ELECT 
PRESIDENT 


At its first fall meeting the Hartford Chap- 
ter of the National of Cost Ac- 
countants formally installed F. H. Stocker of 
the Billings and 
of. the organization. 

NEW SHIRT FACTORY IN WALLINGFORD 

A new concern to be known as the Walling- 
ford Shirt Company will open next week in the 
plant formerly occupied by the Botsford Bot- 
tling Works. 
aged by Louis Tanger formerly of the Hyman- 
Tanger Shirt Company. 


Association 


Spencer Company as president 


The concern is owned and man- 


OTIS SMITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SOLD 

The Otis Smith Manufacturing Company of 
Middlefield has been sold by the estate of Otis 
\. Smith to New Jersey and Brooklyn interests 
and will be operated by the new owners. 


OLD LYME CHOCOLATES TO BE MADE IN 
HARTFORD 


In order to effect necessary expansion and 
more easily ship its candies the Old T_yme Choc- 
olate Shoppe, Inc., wholesale manufacturers of 
chocolates and bon bons have moved from Lyme 
to Hartford. 


BURNSIDE TISSUE MILLS SOLD 

The Mills of East Hart- 
ford, recently purchased by Thomas F. Garvan, 
have been sold by the latter to Charles Boyland 
of New York. 
under the name of the Hartford Tissue Mills, 
Inc. 


Burnside ‘Tissue 


The concern will be operated 


AGRICULTURE 


CONNECTICUT FRUITS ATTRACT 
ATTENTION 


The products of Connecticut orchards are 
attracting special attention this month, not only 
because it is the harvest season for the state’s 
bountiful crop of peaches, and early apples, but 
also because the fairs and expositions are dis- 
playing the fruits of the season in all their 
beauty of bright coloring, large size and lucious 
flavor. At the Eastern States Exposition in 
Springfield the Connecticut State Exhibit fea- 
tured fruit in most attractive displays. Mam- 
moth peaches of the Hale variety from the 
Mt. View orchards at Somers, Root and Son 
at Farmington and other leading growers — 
fine apples from EF. Rogers’ orchards in South- 
ington; S. R. MacDonald, Wallingford; A. B. 
Smith, Clintonville; Mt. View orchards and 
others sustained the State’s reputation for pro- 
ducing the best in pomological products. A 
New England Apple Day was featured at the 
exposition, each state giving away thousands of 
fine eating apples and visitors to the fair pre- 
sented with an apple day badge bearing the 
slogan “ Fat New England Apples.” 

All this apple publicity is intended to lead 
up to the Eastern Apple Exposition and Fruit 
Show to be held in New York City November 
3-10, when twelve eastern states will unite in 
putting on the most important event in the his- 
tory of fruit growing in this country. 

Plans for Connecticut’s part in this big ex- 
position are rapidly being completed and a 
most creditable exhibit is assured, representing 
not only the fruit growers, but also the State 
Agricultural College, the Experiment Stations, 
Boys and Girls Canning Clubs, the Bee Keepers 
Association and the State Department of Ag- 
riculture. More than 2,000 square feet of space 
willbe occupied by this exhibit, the aim of 
which will be to show the resources of Con- 
necticut along horticultural lines. 

The fact that the annual convention of the 
American Pomological Society will be held in 
connection with the exposition has made it pos- 
sible to secure reduced railroad rates to New 
York during that week, a round trip rate of 
a fare and one-half will be available to visitors 


from Connecticut and in addition a special trip 
to New York is being arranged for on the day 
which is to be set aside as “‘ Connecticut Day ” at 
the exposition. 

Interest in this fruit show multiplies as the 
time for the event approaches, and it is safe to 
say that it will be one of the most attractive 
expositions ever held in Grand Central Palace, 


the home of so many important national ex- 
positions. 


CONNECTICUT FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
ENGAGES NEW SECRETARY 

P. L. Buttrick, a graduate of the Yale School 
of Forestry has been engaged by the Connecti- 
cut Forestry Association as secretary and for- 
ester. Mr. Buttrick has had fifteen years ex- 
perience in forestry including service with Fed- 
eral and state forest services and has recently 
been engaged in studying forestry conditions 
abroad. 


CONTROL OF GIPSY AND BROWN-TAIL 
MOTHS 

Under the head of ‘‘ Controlling the Gipsy 
Moth and the Brown-Tail Moth” (Farmers 
Bulletin 1335), A. F. Burgess has given a num- 
ber of methods which may be employed with 
good effect. For the gipsy moth one method 
suggested is treating the egg clusters with a 
combination of creosote and lampblack. A 
special tree banding material developed by the 
bureaus of entomology and chemistry is also 
recommended as is the spraying of orchards and 
large wooded sections with arsenate of lead. 

To control the brown-tail moth, the winter 
webs should be cut and burned before the cater- 
pillar emerges in the spring. 

Owners of infested trees are advised to se- 
cure expert advice as to proper treatment as 
local conditions must be very largely considered, 
as well as the species of tree concerned. 










REMEMBER THAT THE GROUP 
CONFERENCES START AT 9:30 A.M. 
ON THE DAY OF THE ANNUAL 
MEETING AND WILL BE ADJOURNED 
PROMPTLY AT 11:00 A.M. 
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SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 
equipment or supplies. All copy must be in the hands of the editor by the 
fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 2— Hendey lathes 14”. 


” 
: ; oe : : 1— Morse lathe 14”. 
1— Steam engine made by Brown Engine Co. Bore oft + 


3 ‘ 1 — Draper lathe 16”. 
cylinder 18”; stroke 44”; R. P. M. H. P. i 
Diameter of balance wheel 12’; face 26” Pri 
apts rices on request. 
Address S. E. 69. eae 
Address S. E. 63. 


72; 250 : ” 
1— Pratt and Whitney shaper 16 


1— Cincinnati portable heavy duty drill. Type H. A. 


— Cochrane- “ Universal” die milling and shaping : 
Cochrane-Bly nee die I Alternating current, 3-phase, 50 cycle, 220 volts, 


achine, c ‘te wi ate: esi aper head, . ie . ; : 
machine, complete with latest design shaper heac capacity 14” drill. Used only three times. 


» ar . . rice .2 . . 
rotary table and tools. Price $8oo. Address S. E. 64. 


— Gardner 4 H. P. 3-phase 220 volt 1800 R. P. M. 


buffing lathe, with starter (new). Price $300. WANTED TO BUY 


— Connecticut intercommunicating telephone system — ; 
© I 70 — Second-hand steel lockers. 


Address S. E. 70. 


10 stations with cable — 2 extra phones. Price $75. 
Address S. E. 66. 


30 — Steel lockers in good condition. 


Address S. E. 65. 
— Cameron slitting machine No. 8142. 


— Williams patent pulverizer No. 3929. 1— Radial drill, 5 ft., belt 


Address S. E. 67. Address S. E. 68. 


or motor driven. 


FACTORY PROPERTY FOR SALE 


Plating tanks. Factory property in Willimantic consisting of a one-story; 
(1) Inside dimensions 12°6° long x 19” wide x _ concrete building with basement and containing in all about 


204%," deep. Price $40.00. 16,000 square feet. Property closely adjoins the ra lroad and 
i 
(2) 8 long x 2934" wide x 2342 deep. Price has its own private switch. Sprinkler system is installed and 
I ; 


$32 


.50 the building is wired for power. Photographs and_ blue- 
Address S. I 


t. 62. prints at this office. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to all members without charge. All copy 


must be in the hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month pre- 
ceding publication 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER — Graduate of Massachusetts In- line dyes as chief branch accountant, oftice manager and as- 
stitute of Technology and included course in mill engineer- sistant to sales manager. Prefers Hartford or vicinity. Ad- 
ing. Four years with textile machine builders in charge of dress P. W. 91. 

processing, engineering, machine design. Seven years with 

manufacturer of sewing machines. Later with firearms man- ENGINEER — Age 35. Graduate Webb 
ufacturers as works engineer. Address P. W. 88. Architecture and Marine Engineering. 


Institute of Naval 
Certificate from Col- 

umbia in re-inforced concrete design. Post-graduate course 
EMPLOYMENT OR PERSONNEL MANAGER — American, age 34, in engineering, bridge design, etc. Eight years with Navy 
married. Experienced in employment and personnel work Department in designing, testing, calculating, ete. Six 
and instructing young men and boys under institutional care. months with submarine concern as assistant to general man- 


Available at once. Address P. W. 89. ager. Seven years with fire arms concern, part of the time 


as production engineer and planning superintendent. Ad- 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGER—Age 49, married. ‘Phirteen dress P. W. 92. 

years’ experience in builders’ hardware industry as assistant 
foreman in press room work; four years in ofhce of pro- SALES EXECUTIVE — Recently with well known Connecticut 
duction superintendent and two years supervision of key concern manufacturing machine tools. For previous eighteen 
record department. Employment manager of Connecticut tool years district and divisional sales manager for two large 
concern for five and one-half years. Address P. W. go. New England organizations manufacturing and selling of- 
fice equipment and industrial conveyors, respectively. Wishes 
connection preferably in New England, where sales and pub- 
l'city experience may be of value. Address P. W. 76. 


16 


ACCOUNTANT — Age 29, married. Graduate of Clark Uni- 
versity. Four and one-half years with manufacturer of ani- 








